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JEFFERSON-WILSON 
A RECORD AND A FORECAST 

EXTRACTS FROM "A HISTORY JOF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE" BY 
WOODROW WILSON 

Clearly the Federalists had gone too far. The indict- 
ment of their enemies seemed proved, — they were the party 
of power, of autocratic power, and not the party of popular 
privilege. While the bad impression was at its height, 
moreover, a serious rift was disclosed in the counsels of 
the party itself. Mr. Adams broke with Mr. Hamilton 

And Adams spoke the real preferences of the rank and 
file of the Federalist party itself, — the very party which, 
until that day of breach, Mr. Hamilton had led with an 
almost undisputed supremacy. It had doubted and been 
vaguely uneasy even while it obeyed. . . . 

Mr. Adams was much nearer their spirit and temper 
than Mr. Hamilton and the group of masterful men whom 
he led; and his breach with Mr. Hamilton cut to the roots 
of the party itself. By the time another presidential 
election approached (1800) personal rivalries and antag- 
onisms had robbed the party of coherence and leadership; 
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it had lost its sense of unity; many who had voted with it 
felt their sympathies transferred to the other side; and the 
elections brought it humiliating defeat. Mr. Adams was 
personally popular enough, commended by his sturdy 
character, his manifest good faith and independence, his 
frankness and courage; but the section of his own party 
with which he had avowed himself out of sympathy was 
not loyal to him. Hamilton publicly argued that he was 
unfit for the office he held, egotistical, jealous, indiscreet, 
and of unsound views in matters of administration; Mr. 
Jefferson had at last imparted compactness and self- 
reliant vigor to the Democratic Republican ranks which he 
led; and Mr. Adams failed of re-election. . . . 

The whole face of affairs, the very aspect of the govern- 
ment itself, seemed to change when Mr. Jefferson became 
President. For one thing, the seat of government was 
transferred from Philadelphia, the busy city and mart of 
trade, with its seventy thousand inhabitants, to the rural 
spaces of the new federal District of Columbia. The re- 
moval had been effected in the summer of 1800, during 
the closing months of Mr. Adams's administration, and 
had suitably marked the exeunt of the Federalists, the 
party whose rule had been planned to draw about the 
federal government the support of the merchants, the 
bankers, the property-owners, the chief men of means and 
influence in society and affairs, the men of the centers of 
trade, whose interests were larger than those of any single 
State or neighborhood. . . . 

A noteworthy and momentous thing stood revealed in 
the simple ceremony. The democratic forces which had 
set the Revolution ablaze, and which had operated through 
seven years of war and reconstruction to work a radical 
change in the temper and practice of the whole country 
in public affairs, now once again reasserted themselves 
and took possession of the seats of government. . . . 

Nothing could exceed the fine tact and gentleness with 
which Mr. Jefferson gave tone of order and patriotic 
purpose in his inaugural address to the new way of govern- 
ment his followers expected of him. "We are all Re- 
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publicans, we are all Federalists," he exclaimed; "we are 
not antagonists, but live by an absolute acquiescence in the 
decisions of the majority, the vital principle of republics." 
"To preserve the peace of our fellow-citizens, promote 
their prosperity and happiness, reunite opinion, cultivate 
a spirit of candor, moderation, charity, and forbearance 
towards one another," are "objects calling for the efforts 
and sacrifices of every good man and patriot." "Let us 
unite with one mind," he urged, in tones so quiet, so sweet 
and sincere of accent as to calm every mind they touched; 
"let us restore to social intercourse that harmony and 
affection without which liberty and even life itself are but 
dreary things. And let us reflect that having banished 
from our land that religious intolerance under which man- 
kind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little 
if we countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions." 

And what he did soon gave excellent proof of his sin- 
cerity. Mr. Jefferson was an interesting mixture of demo- 
crat, philosopher, and patrician. In taste and occupation 
and habit he touched and was familiar with the life of the 
cultured and moneyed classes, the aristocracy of the young 
nation, which constituted the Federalist strength. In 
creed and principle he was the comrade and work-fellow 
of the people. By gift of insight and genius for organiza- 
tion he was a leader of parties and of concerted action in 
affairs. An infinite sensibility taught him moderation, 
lent him tact, pointed out to him the practicable courses of 
persuasion and the certain prospects of popular support. 
His personal charm, his high breeding without arrogance 
or pretense, gave him hold upon every one with whom he 
came in contact. No other man could have so moderated, 
or so completed, a revolution in the spirit and conduct of 
he government. 

For a revolution it was, profound and lasting. Un- 
doubtedly the chief merchants, the chief men of parts and 
learning and social influence in the country were Federal- 
ists. They looked upon Mr. Jefferson as "an atheist in 
religion and a fanatic in politics"; and they dreaded the 
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direct thrusts of democracy at the careful system they had 
reared, as likely to be little less than the throwing down 
of the very props of society itself. . . . 

Mr. Jefferson's was an opposite school of thought. 
"I am persuaded," he said, "that the good sense of the 
people . will always be found the best army. They may be 
led astray for the moment, but will soon correct them- 
selves." His belief was wholly sincere, aristocrat though 
he was in life and breeding and in instinctive aptitude for 
power; and it was wholesome for the country that the 
forces he so moderately and graciously represented should 
thus early gain their inevitable ascendency. It was im- 
possible that the ruling classes of the older days should 
continue to govern the young nation now springing into 
life. Mere growth and change of life had broken every 
bond of habit and restraint of form. . . . 

No class or region or single school of politicians or 
thinkers could keep the mastery or determine the course 
of such a people, growing after such a fashion, on such a 
continent. Democracy, free force, an equal footing for 
all men in opinion, effort, and attainment were the very 
conditions of its being; there could be no leading-strings. 
Mr. Jefferson spoke the spirit of the day, its only accept- 
able principle in affairs. The government had passed into 
the hands of the people's party. 

Its programme, as Mr. Jefferson spoke it, accorded with 
its origin: The restriction of federal powers within strait 
constitutional limits, an unembarrassed field for the powers 
of local self-government within the several States, the pay- 
ment of the public debt, the reduction of the armed forces 
of the country, and consequently of the taxes, to the lowest 
practicable point, and as nearly as might be free trade at 
the ports; a government simple, inexpensive, unmeddle- 
some. Some of the latest and most partisan acts of the 
Federalists the new Congress, with its working majority of 
Republicans, proceeded to undo. The Judiciary Act, 
by which the Federalists had called new federal 
courts into existence to fill them with judges of their own 
party principles, was repealed, and the new courts were 
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abolished almost before they had been organized. The 
other officials whom Mr. Adams had put into office during 
the closing days of his term were dismissed, and Republi- 
cans were put in their places. ... 

The new Congress reduced the federal taxes, and the 
customs duties at the ports; cut down the army and navy 
establishments; retrenched expenses and lessened burdens, 
as had been promised and expected; but the despondent 
forebodings of those Federalists who had looked to see a 
fatal retrogression in the character of the government were 
not fulfilled. The people's men were not, after all, "Ja- 
cobins and miscreants," and Mr. Cabot was apparently 
not yet justified in considering "democracy to be the 
government of the worst." Mr. Jefferson called Mr. 
Madison to the Secretaryship of State, a man whom all 
the country knew to be a patriot and a statesman. He made 
Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and financiers soon learned to trust the clear-headed 
Swiss for judgment and capacity almost as much as they 
had trusted Mr. Hamilton himself. There was, at any 
rate, no revolution in the business methods of the govern- 
ment. ... 

Mr. Jefferson was too wise a politician to alienate the 
very men whose suffrages had brought him into office. 
He knew that many thoughtful men who had before always 
voted with the Federalists had in the last election voted for 
the Democratic Republican electors, — not because ready 
to see the government experimented with, but because 
they hated the taxes with which the Federalist Congresses 
loaded them, disliked the new tone and temper of the 
Federalist leaders, and believed that, for all they were so 
radical in their talk, the leaders of the opposition would 
simplify the government without weakening it or doing 
it damage. He knew that he was on trial to prove his 
conservatism as well as to prove his capacity for reform. 
He meant to prove himself no enemy of an efficient federal 
government, but only an enemy of extremes. . . . 

It turned out that he had judged the temper of the coun- 
try and the posture of affairs to a nicety, and had brought 
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in a new regime which was to give its opponents abundant 
time to assess its qualities. Mr. Jefferson remained eight 
years in office; and handed on the presidency to men of his 
own school of political principle, who kept it for sixteen 
years more. . . . 

Mr. Jefferson had given the country its first taste of his 
real quality in action. He was a Democrat, a people's 
man, upon conviction, genuinely and with a certain touch 
of passion; but he was no lawyer. He stickled for a strict 
construction of the constitution only when he thought that 
a strict construction would safeguard the rights of common 
men and keep the old Federalist theories of government at 
arm's-length: not because he disliked to see the country 
have power as a nation, but because he dreaded to see it 
put in bondage to an autocratic government. He wanted 
as little governing from the federal capital as might be; 
but as much progress as might be, too, and as much access 
of power and of opportunity to the people as a body of 
free men, unshackled by any too meddling government. 
It was his weakness to think it safe for the friends of the 
people to make "a blank paper" of the constitution, but 
the very gate of revolution for those who were not Demo- 
crats. If only Democrats led, "the good sense of the 
country would correct the evil of construction when it 
should produce ill effects"! . . . 

The Federalist leaders found, moreover, that their 
own partisans, upon whom they had thought that they 
could reckon, gave them no countenance. It was im- 
possible to arouse or alarm them. Mr. Jefferson had 
proved no monster, after all, but an amiable and attractive 
gentleman, graceful in conciliation, and apparently honest 
in his desire to serve the whole country, spite of what was 
said against him. 



